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War Effort Report 
Stirs Wide Debate 


Leaders in Practically All Fields 
Are to Blame for Failures, 
Says Senate Group 


MANY REFORMS CALLED FOR 


Nelson’s Appointment as Production 
Chief Is Expected to Eliminate 
Many Defects in Program 


The last few days have seen im- 
portant developments in the war 
production program. A committee of 
the United States Senate which has 
been studying production activities 
has made public its report; a report 
which uncovers alarming weaknesses 
in the defense and war effort. At 
about the same time that this report 
was published, two steps were taken 
which may go far toward correcting 
the shortcomings. One of these was 
the establishment of the War Pro- 
duction Board, with the chairman, 
Donald M. Nelson, who was given 
almost complete responsibility for the 
production activities. This may re- 
move much of the confusion and 
throw production into high gear. 

Another step was the appointment 
of a labor board with real power to 
settle controversies between em- 
ployers and workers (see page 4). 
This may remove another of the 
weaknesses reported by the Senate 
committee. 


The Truman Report 


The Senate committee, headed by 
Senator Truman of Missouri, may 
have exaggerated the slowness of our 
war program. There are competent 
observers who think that it did. But 
even if we make allowance for some 
overstatement, there remain in the 
report proved facts which cannot but 
cause deep concern. Among the points 
made by the committee are these: 

Airplane production has been 
alarmingly slow. Bomber production 
is indeed going along satisfactorily. 
Our bombers are the best in the world 
and they are being turned out as 
rapidly as had been planned, or even 
more rapidly. There is no criticism 
concerning them. But our fighter and 
pursuit planes are of uneven quality. 
One or two of the designs are ex- 
cellent, but others are inferior to the 
best of the English and German 
fighters and pursuit planes. Not only 
that but the fighter and pursuit planes 
have been turned out so slowly that 
we do not have enough to support 
either our Army or Navy. Nor can 
it be said that we lack planes because 
of having sent so many to our allies 
because we have sent only a relatively 
small number of good planes to them. 

The Truman Committee says that 
there are several explanations for 
this unsatisfactory condition. The 
Army and Navy, says the report, have 
not had an ambitious program. The 
procurement divisions of these serv- 
ices have not seen the importance of 
the airplane in modern warfare and 
have not ordered enough planes. 

(Continued on page 7) 









































A working V for Victory 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 








Don’t Borrow Trouble 


By Walter E. Myer 


We need to remind ourselves occasionally of the difference between worry 
and constructive attention to our problems. It is particularly important that we 
make that distinction in times like these when the problems which loom before 
us are dark and menacing. We cannot wholly avoid anxiety these days, but 
we can ordinarily keep it from getting the best of us. The way to do this is 
to look clearly and honestly at the problems which are before us and our 
country. We should give our best thought in an effort to understand the war 
and the problems and issues which go along with it. We should try to find 
out what we can do about it. We should undertake loyally and unhesitat- 
ingly to do our duty. We should meet squarely each day's problems, and 
should perform each day’s duties to the best of our ability. 


But a good many people, after having done that, borrow trouble from the 
future. They develop states of nerves over something which has not hap- 
pened, but which they think may happen. They worry about privations 
which we may suffer later on as the war develops. They become afflicted with 
what may be termed an anxiety complex. They are unable to enjoy a moment 
of pleasure or relaxation because in the back of their minds there is always 
the fear of dangers or sorrows to come. 


Such an attitude should be avoided in the interest of personal comfort and 
civic efficiency. We do not know what the future will bring, but after hav- 
ing taken due thought of probabilities, and after having made all possible 
preparation to meet them, and after having performed the duties of the present 
to the best of our ability, we should try consciously to develop poise. We 
should learn to relax. We should enjoy such pleasures as are available at 
the moment, and not fret because there is a possibility that they may be de- 
nied to us after a while. We should avoid undue excitement. Many people 
make the mistake of listening to every broadcast of war news on the radio. 
Don't do that. Pick out one or two of your favorite commentators and listen 
to them. Read the important news systematically in your newspapers and 
magazines. But don’t allow yourself to be worried by continuous war reports. 
If you find it possible to enjoy the passing days, it is your duty to yourself 
and to others to enjoy them to the full. There will be troubles in the future, 
of course, but there will also be satisfactions and achievements and victories. 
Plan for the future, but do not worry about it. Go about your daily work as 
if nothing unusual were happening. Above all, be cheerful. Enjoy such 
happiness as you can achieve, and let your influence be on the side of hope 
and faith. Such an attitude will contribute to the maintaining of a sane, 
strong, confident national morale. 


India Prepares For 
Attack By Japanese 


Nipponese Troops Mass Near Bor- 
der of Burma and May Soon 
Drive Toward India 


MANY INTERNAL PROBLEMS 


But Indian Leaders Are Uniting and It 
Is Reported They Will Soon 
Give Full Aid to England 


A few days ago, a Japanese spokes- 
man, frankly outlining the limits of 
Japan’s aggressive aims, announced 
for all the world to hear that ‘the 
new order in East Asia” would not 
be complete without the inclusion of 
India. He went beyond that state- 
ment to the confident prediction that 
Japanese troops would soon be fight- 
ing on Indian soil. 

Two months ago this picture of 
Japanese arms extending their reach 
triumphantly around the southern 
rim of Asia to the sub-continent of 
India would have been set down as 
the sheerest braggadocio. Last week 
it could not be dismissed so scorn- 
fully. Along half a dozen fronts, the 
Japanese pursued their offensive 
boldly and skillfully. They continued 
their advance down the Malay Pen- 
insula against valiant but greatly out- 
numbered defenders. Their bombers 
ranged over an ever-expanding 
sphere of the South Pacific. Their 
landing parties, supported by war- 
ships and fighter planes, gained foot- 
holds at vital points in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 


Invasion of India? 

If they should overrun Malaya, if 
they should succeed in ousting the 
British from Singapore, then an at- 
tack upon India’s soil would loom 
as a distinct possibility. With Singa- 
pore lost to the British, India’s east- 
ern coast line, its ports of Calcutta 
and Madras would be gravely ex- 
posed to enemy assault. The Japa- 
nese, as intimated by their spokes- 
man, might even go so far as to 
attempt a land invasion from Thai- 
land across the jungles and mountains 
of Burma. Such a drive, if success- 
fully coordinated with a German of- 
fensive into the Near and Middle 
East, would enable the two chief 
powers of the Axis to link hands in 
India. 

Needless to say, this is a formidable 
undertaking, based upon several pre- 
sumptions. It presumes, first of all, 
that the Japanese will continue to 
have their own way in the Pacific, a 
fact by no means certain as the 
United Nations muster their defen- 
sive resources to hold off the Japa- 
nese until the day when they can 
take the offensive. It presumes, too, 
that Hitler is free to strike out at will 
against combined British and Russian 
forces stationed in the Near and Mid- 
dle East. Perhaps Hitler can do so. 
Perhaps he is even now laying plans 
for a campaign along these lines. 
But in view of the continued Nazi 
setbacks on the Russian front, it re- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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INT'L. NEWS 


GEARED FOR WAR. Machine guns sprout where auto parts once grew in this Syracuse (N. Y.) plant 
operated by General Motors. There are about 300 parts in each machine gun turned out here. 


' A Week of the War 


The following information is based 
on material furnished by the Office 
of Government Reports. 


The War Department has set a goal of 
3,600,000 men in the United States 
Army by the end of this year—more 
than double the present 1,700,000 
(see page 8). Secretary of War Stim- 
son says that to take care of the 
increase all training centers will be 
enlarged, nine cantonments for 30,- 
000 men each will be built, and five 
temporary tent camps will be erected. 

* * * 

Daylight saving will soon be established 
in the nation. Perhaps by the time 
this paper reaches its readers, the 
President will have signed the bill 
which provides for the time change. 
It calls for all clocks to be set ahead 
one hour 20 days after the President 
puts his name on the measure. 

* * 

Two million men will be needed in the 
Army Air Forces during the next two 
years. A large number will be pilots, 
but thousands more will become 
navigators, bombardiers, meteorolo- 
gists, and ground crew members, 
such as mechanics. The program calls 
for the enlistment age to be lowered 
to 18. Men under 20 cannot be 
drafted, but those between 18 and 
20 may volunteer. 

* * * 

Hitler had $100,000,000,000 worth of 
planes, tanks, guns, and other equip- 
ment when the Nazis marched against 
Poland to begin the war in Septem- 
ber 1939. The U. S. Army, which 
compiled the figures, also says that 
since then Germany has obtained 
another $50,000,000,000 in weapons 
and equipment through the spoils of 
battlefields and the products of cap- 
tured workers and factories. 

* * * 

Civilian defense is to have the services 
of the nation’s Boy Scouts in a num- 
ber of important tasks for the dura- 
tion of the war. Scouts are so or- 
ganized that they can immediately 
assist emergency medical units, act 
as fire watchers, and provide leader- 
ship for local messenger services 
which civilian defense units will re- 
quire. In the latter work, they will 
wear special designations on their 
uniforms which will identify them 
when they are on duty. 

* x * 

War has mobilized the entire produc- 
tion capacity of the prefabricated 
house-building industry. It will all 
be used in the program calling for 
42,000 demountable homes for de- 


fense areas. The 50 plants which 
manufacture prefabricated houses 
will take part in this effort, as will 
about 200 mills and wood-working 
plants. 

* x * 

Congress has received the National 
Resources Planning Board’s proposals 
for postwar America. As goals, it 
proposes the maintenance of “full 
employment,” and of a national in- 
come at $100,000,000,000 a year. It 
also says that there should be a uni- 
versal 40-hour week at established 
wage standards. One of the first 
national tasks which it foresees is 
the feeding of starving peoples in 
Europe—a job which ‘will take all 
the food, shipping, trucks, and gaso- 
line which we-can muster.” 


* % * 


The Army has received the first of a 
number of large troop-carrying gli- 
ders which have been under con- 
struction for the past nine months. 
It has a wing span of more than 80 
feet, and can carry either men with 
fighting equipment or an_ equal 
amount of weight in supplies. Tests 
of the motorless craft, which can be 
pulled along with several like it be- 
hind a bomber, are now going on. 


* * * 


It is illegal now for anyone in the 
United States to correspond with 
persons in enemy or enemy-occupied 
countries except through the Red 
Cross. A number of strict rules, laid 
down by the Director of Censorship 
(see page 4), also govern corre- 
spondence to and from other foreign 
countries in general. 

* * * 

The picture of employment opportuni- 
ties in war production is gradually 
beginning to take shape. According 
to the WPA, 93 per cent of the open- 
ings will be concentrated in 21 states 
—obviously, the already industrial 
areas for the most part. The WPA 
adds that there are now between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 unemployed 
persons in the nation, with the num- 
ber “likely to increase.” 

* * * 


Further details on employment have 
been supplied by Associate OPM Di- 
rector Sidney Hillman. Last month, 
he stated, 5,000,000 workers were 
engaged in war production, but by 
the end of this year the number must 
be increased to 15,000,000. A leading 
reservoir of skill are the 3,000,000 
persons who have thus far received 
job training in vocational and trade 
schools, colleges, and universities. 





Current Books 


N one of the most thoughtful and challenging of recent books, This Age of 

Fables (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. $3), Dr. Gustav Stolper explodes 
a number of myths which have been widely believed throughout the world, 
One of these is the fable of England’s degeneracy since the first World War— 
the belief that England and the British Empire were on the decline, that the 
English people were soft and flabby, and the “ruling classes” unable to make ad- 
justments necessary to meet modern conditions. Dr. Stol- 
per replies: 


No other country, we submit, made greater strides dur- 
ing that period in political, economic, cultural, and social 
respects than Britain. None tackled more of the problems 
of our time, did so with more creativeness and energy, was 
rewarded with richer returns. The other great European 
nations fumbled, broke down under factional conflicts, 
floundered through catastrophes and revolutions. Britain 
with valiant effort cleared her atmosphere of the postwar 
fumes in the course of the 1920’s and after the world-wide 
depression of the early 1930’s achieved the quickest and 
most all-round recovery of any great nation in the world. 

The truth is that the last two decades of British democ- 
racy rank among the most glorious periods of British his- : 
tory. And if the virtues of England, the proofs of internal strength and efficiency, 
the feats of valor, kindness, endurance, patriotism, military resilience, and social 
responsibility came as a surprise, the surprise is only the fault of an explain- 
able, but hardly excusable, ignorance on the part of the non-English world. 

* a ae 


From 








OSEPH E. DAVIES was the United States ambassador to Moscow during the 
critical period before the outbreak of the European war. 
the Munich conference. 


He left just before 
His book, Mission to Moscow (New York: Simon and 
Schuster. $3), is one of the most readable 
and at the same time one of the most objec- 
tive yet to be written on the Soviet Union. 

Ambassador Davies went to _ Russia 
strongly opposed to the ideal of communism; 
he returned equally opposed to it. Russian 
antireligious practices strengthened his faith 
in Christianity. At the same time, he saw 
many things in Russia which inspired him 
and endeavored throughout his mission to 
be objective. Here is an over-all observa- 
tion about the Russian leaders and people: 

Leaders of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics I came to know. They are a group 
of able, strong men. I disagree with them in many respects; but I accord to them, 
that which I assume unto myself, namely, credit for honest convictions and in- 
tegrity of purposes. In my opinion, these men believe that they are doing right. 
There can be little doubt, on the face of the record, but that, consistent with their 
own security, they are devoted to the cause of peace for both ideological and prac- 
tical reasons. I came to have a deep respect and affection for the Russian people, 

* a oF 

VERYONE agrees that we are likely to face the greatest economic collapse in 
history after the present war unless adequate measures are taken to fore- 
stall it. It is with possible measures that Blair Moody deals in his excellent 
book, Boom or Bust (New York: Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce. $2.50). Mr. Moody points 
out that we shall be faced with a double 
problem—shifting production from a war- 
time to a peacetime basis and producing as 
much as we can in order that we may have 

a high standard of living. 

If we are to avoid collapse, Mr. Moody ar- 
gues, the government must be prepared to 
play a large part in keeping the economic 
machine running. When production falls off 
and private industry is unable to provide full employment, the government must 
step in and take up the slack. It must pledge jobs for all, thus ensuring indus- 
try with a large and stable market. The program, Mr. Moody contends, would 
not destroy capitalism and establish socialism, but would, rather, strengthen the 
capitalist system. 








1K HE BS 
ORE and more, the Americans are going to hear of Australia and its people. 
C. Hartley Grattan’s new book, Introducing Australia (New York: John 
Day Company. $3) will help us to understand and appreciate the “sixth continent.” 
Of his arrival at Sydney, Mr. Grattan writes: 


Over a million and a quarter English-speaking 
people, who follow British customs modified by 
local circumstances into Australian ways, live on 
the shores of this magnificent sheet of water— 
nearly a fifth of the people on the continent. They 
work in factories, banks, offices; they are employed 
by merchants who deal in locally produced and 
imported goods; they handle the wool, wheat, 
meat, butter, fruits, and minerals that go overseas 
to market. Railways radiate out from Sydney all 
over the huge state, six thousand miles of them, 
and drain the produce to the coast. The trading, 
manufacturing, and banking, the intellectual and social life tend to concentrate 
around a single focal point in each state—in New South Wales, Sydney. 

The pulse of Australia beats in its cities, but the lifeblood is drawn from far 
and wide, and only as it is pumped back and forth along the railway lines and 
highways is Australia economically healthy. The 7,000,000 Australians live 
mostly on the edges of the continent, almost half of them in the great coastal 
cities. That is why the amazing Australian beaches are the real playgrounds of 
a continental nation. 











WESTERN QUEENSLAND! 


AUSTRALIA 








SOUTH 
TRALIAI New SouT! 
WALES 





vic TO! 


a * a 


OW can you tell when Easter Sunday will fall? Where is Gambia? Who is 
the ruler of Afghanistan? Did you know that there are 32,000,000 fathers 
in the United States and that the average age is 44? How much does a passport 
cost? How many chief justices of the United 
States Supreme Court have there been? Who 
was the only bachelor President of the 
United States? What is the Continental 
Divide? Did you know that an illiterate is a 
person 10 years of age or over who cannot 
write in any language? How many religious 
bodies are there in the United States? Why 
was the year 1453 important in European 
history? 

Now—where can you find the answers to 
these questions? The 1942 edition of The 
World Almanac, published by the New York 
World-Telegram, is the best source we know. It is the most popular book of 
facts in the country—facts of all kinds, statistical, historical, descriptive—nearly 
a thousand pages of them. The World Almanac sells for 60 cents, 70 cents by mail. 
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Seeing South America... xvii 


UBERT HERRING, in his excel- 
Lf lent book Good Neighbors (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $3) 
describes three classes in Argentina; 
the rich, the comfortable, and the 
poor. The rich “own the land, the 
forests, the banks, the trading houses, 
and the industries.” He says: “In 
Argentina, wealth and social position 
are chiefly measured in terms of land. 
If you own an estancia you count.” 
These estancias, or large farms, are 
owned by a small proportion of the 
population. About two thousand fam- 
ilies own a fifth of all the land in 
Argentina. The wealthy families, 
most influential of which are land- 
owners, are so powerful politically 
that they ordinar- 
ily control govern- 
mental policy. 

The comfortable, 
including shop- 
keepers, doctors, 
lawyers, brokers, 
traders, swappers, 
profit collectors, 
who own their 
homes, have auto- 
mobiles and many 
of the comforts of 
life. A large proportion of them are 
recent immigrants. 





Walter E. Myer 


Mr. Herring classifies nine-tenths 
of the population as “poor.” They 
are, he says, ‘‘neither comfortable nor 
secure . . . well housed, or clothed, 
or fed.” They include “the lower 
middle class of white-collar workers, 
stenographers, clerks, and other at- 
tachés in industry and business; the 
663,000 industrial workers, the one 
million farm laborers, sharecroppers, 
and small independent farmers.” 

I did not see as much evidence of 
extreme poverty in Buenos Aires as 
one finds in some of the large cities 
of the United States. The explanation 
for this appeared to be that while 
the workers of Argentina received 
wages which are lower by our stand- 
ards, nearly all of them are working. 
There is little unemployment. Some 
people in the white-collar class are 
without work, but nearly all the in- 
dustrial laborers are employed. 

Those who are unemployed and 
destitute are fed by the government; 
but those who are on relief are re- 
quired to keep off the street in the 
evening and at night. One encounters 
few beggars. 

The slums seem to me not so bad 
as those of some of our cities. The 


housing is indeed poor, but the build- 
ings on the poorest streets are not 
so large as in our cities, and there is 
more sunlight and fresh air. 

Wages on the whole are low. Car- 
penters receive from $2 to $2.50 a 
day. I was told that bricklayers 
usually make about $65 a month, but 
Herring’s figures, which are probably 
based on more extensive investiga- 
tion than mine, indicate that this 
figure is rather high. He says that 
skilled railway workers: get $52 a 
month, and skilled mechanics 30 cents 
an hour. Clerks in stores make on an 
average $20 to $30 a month, and in 
some of the large stores, they get 
commissions in addition, which raise 
the pay in some cases to $45 for girls 
and somewhat more for men. 

The prevailing workday is eight 
hours; 7 o’clock to 11 in the morning, 
and 1 to & in the afternoon. Two 
hours off at noon is customary. Stores 
frequently open at 7 o’clock and close 
at 7:30. In a case of that kind, there 
are two shifts of clerks. 

While wages are lower than in the 
United States, living costs are 
cheaper. This is particularly true of 
food. One can buy beef in Buenos 
Aires for four cents a pound, and 
the best steak can be obtained for 13 
cents a»pound. There are several 
public markets, supervised by the 
city. Prices are fixed by the city 
authorities. A list of fair prices for 
meat and vegetables on sale in the 
markets is announced each morning, 
and inspectors are on hand to see 
that the rules are enforced. 

Small apartments of two rooms, 
kitchen, and bath can be rented for 
$15 to $25 a month depending on 
location. A three-room house in the 
suburbs may be rented for $25. 


Clothing in general is less expen- 
sive there than it is in this country, 
but not so good. Imported materials 
are as expensive as they are here, 
but men’s suits of inferior Argentine 
material can be bought for $12.50. 

On the whole, the standard of liv- 
ing is lower than in this country. 
Employed workers may fare as well 
with respect to food and clothing and 
even housing as the poorer half of 
United States workers do. But living 
standards are much lower than those 
which prevail among the upper half 
of American workers. Few people 
of the laboring class in Argentina 
own cars. They have less for rec- 
reation, health expenses, vacation, 





Stuck in the mud on an estancia in Argentina. Joan and the guide survey the situation. 





education, and various com- 
forts and luxuries than do 
the top half of workers in 
this country. 

One of our most interest- 
ing experiences in Argentina 
was a trip by automobile into 
the midst of the farming 
country. We drove into the 
interior about 150 miles from 
Buenos Aires. We found a 
good many small farms, 
owned mostly by Italians. 
Most of the good agricultural 
land, however, is operated by 
large-scale farming methods. 
There are many farms of 
15,000 to 50,000 acres or even 
more. Farming on these great 
estates is carried on by mod- 
ern methods. 

We visited a farm or es- 
tancia about 150 miles from 
Buenos Aires. It contained 15,000 
to 20,000 acres, and was farmed 
according to the most improved 
modern methods. The owner lived 
in the city. The farm was super- 
vised by a manager. The work was 
done by farm laborers who live in 
a large dormitory on the farm. These 
workers receive about $17 a month 
together with their living. They were 
single men. .There were a few mar- 
ried men among the farm workers. 
They lived in separate houses scat- 
tered over the farm. They were paid 
about $30 a month with the cabin in 
which they lived, but had to supply 
their own food. They were given the 
use of little gardens, however. 

On this farm there were stables 
with electric lights and other modern 
fixtures. There were workshops, 
chicken sheds, feed mills, and other 
improvements. 

Stock raising was the chief occu- 
pation on this estancia. There were 
over 11,000 cows, 2,000 sheep, 2,500 
chickens, 1,000 deer, and _ several 
thousand ostriches. 

It was rainy the day we were there, 
and while we were driving through 
a wooded section of the farm, our 
car stalled in the mud. Neither the 
Spanish driver who had driven us 
out from Buenos Aires, nor the 
English-speaking guide, had any idea 
of where we were or of how we 
could get back to the farm buildings. 
A little boy was with us, showing us 
about over the farm, and he started 
back to headquarters to get relief. 
But the relief party missed us, and 
we were there for about two hours. 

This time was not wasted. The day 
was drizzly; the silence was pro- 
found. But we were saved from 
monotony, for it was a beautiful sight 
to see cows, sheep, deer, and ostriches 
come grazing past us, disappearing 
into the mist of the brush. 

Finally, as dusk was approaching, 
four Argentines rode up on their 
horses. They were the most typical 
Gauchos we saw in all Argentina. 
They surveyed the situation, then 
tied ropes to their saddle horns, at- 
tached them to the car, and their 
horses pulled us out of the mud. 
Then, with a shout that our guide 
interpreted as “Argentine horses,” 
they galloped away. 

We soon found the road, but our 
troubles were not over, for it was a 
dirt road. We had to travel 50 miles 
or so before coming to the paved road 
leading to Buenos Aires. It had 


rained enough so that the road was 
slick, and we were in constant danger 





Calle Callao in Buenos Aires 


of sliding into ditches. If we had 
done that, we would not have got 
out until morning, for there is prac- 
tically no traffic along the way. 

We were fortunate, however, when 
late at night, we made the paved 
road, and were soon back in Buenos 
Aires. 

—WALTER E. MYER 
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Salesman (returning from a partic- 
ularly unsuccessful trip): “If Hitler 
still wants more territory, he can have 
mine.” —CHAPARRAL 





Mother: “I sent my little boy for 
two pounds of prunes, and you sent 
me only a pound and a half.” 

Grocer: “My scales are all right. 
Have you weighed your boy?” 

—Vox 




















“Time’s up—it’s your turn to watch for a while” 
JAMME IN COLLIER'S 


“How did your neighbor get on with 
her slimming diet?” 
“It was a great success. She dis- 
appeared completely last week.” 
—JacK-o’-LANTERN 





Uncle: “I’m sorry you aren’t en- 
thusiastic about your gift. Remember, 
I asked you whether you liked a large 
check or a small one?” 

Nephew: “Yes, uncle, but I didn’t 
know you were talking about neckties.” 

—SELECTED 





The recruit rushed past a captain 
without saluting. 

“What’s the hurry?” growled the 
captain. “Didn’t you notice the uni- 
form?” 

The recruit looked the officer over 
carefully. “Why, you lucky stiff,” he 
replied, “—you’ve got a suit that fits!” 

—POINTER 





“Where in the world did you get that 
black eye?” 
“IT went to a dance and was struck 
by the beauty of the place.” 
—PATHFINDER 
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The Week at Home 


War Labor Board 


The United States has come a long 
way from the bitter labor disputes 
which characterized the months pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor. As a result of 
labor-management conferences a few 
weeks ago, a new labor policy is in 
effect, which provides that there shall 
be no more strikes or lockouts for the 
duration of the war, and that “all 
labor disputes shall be settled by 
peaceful means.” 


In order to make that policy work- 
able, the President has recently ap- 
pointed a War Labor Board, which 
takes the place of the now defunct 
National Defense Mediation Board. 
The new board is to have final juris- 
diction over all labor disputes, in- 
cluding any union demands for a 
closed shop. To settle disputes, it may 
use mediation, voluntary arbitration, 
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A good sport as usual 
THOMAS IN DETROIT NEWS 


or even compulsory arbitration if 
necessary. 

Four of the members are taken 
from the ranks of labor, four are 
industrialists, and four represent the 
public. Half of the group were mem- 
bers of the old mediation board, and 
the chairman, William H. Davis, was 
also NDMB chairman. 


A United Labor Front 


After six years of bitter rivalry, it 
now appears likely that the two 
largest labor groups in the United 
States will compromise their differ- 
ences and join forces in a united labor 
front. Last week, at the suggestion 
of John L. Lewis, high-ranking of- 
ficials of the AFL and CIO resumed 
peace talks which were broken off 
some three years ago, and with sur- 
prising swiftness drew up a program 
of union and a slate of officials for 
the new body. 

Under this proposed program, 
William Green, now AFL president, 
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would retire. Also, the AFL would 
concede the principle on which the 
CIO was founded—that mass produc- 
tion industries should be organized 
as entire industries rather than as 
crafts. The proposed president for 
the new group would be George 
Meany, 47-year-old secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL. CIO president Philip 
Murray would be secretary-treasurer, 
and John L. Lewis would be a vice- 
president. 

A recent Gallup poll shows that 
the vast majority of organized la- 
borers and their leaders desire union. 
Chief obstacle which might arise is 
the possible opposition of Murray, 
who was not consulted when the 
peace conference was planned. 


Rubber Problem 


During the next 18 months the 
United States is going to attempt an 
industrial miracle. At a cost of almost 
half a billion dollars, the government 
will build a number of plants to 
produce synthetic rubber from pe- 
troleum and coal. By the middle of 
1943, these will be capable of pro- 
ducing 400,000 tons of substitute 
rubber a year, enough to supply half 
our needs. 

Further requirements may soon be 
met by a rubber-producing desert 
chrub, guayule, which the govern- 
ment is planting in the Southwest. 
Our present supply of crude and re- 
claimed rubber is expected to hold 
out until these two new sources come 
into full production. 

Synthetic rubber has been manu- 
factured in small quantities for a 
number of years, and has been used 
exclusively for some purposes. Al- 
though it is now about 50 per cent 
more expensive than natural rubber, 
mass production will eventually 
lower costs. Furthermore, for almost 
any purpose, some form of synthetic 
rubber has been developed which is 
superior to the natural product. It 
can be made more resistant to abra- 
sion and to deterioration from light, 
heat, air, oxygen, and liquids. 





Censorship Code 


Immediately after the war in the 
Pacific broke out, the government 
invoked an old World War law known 
as the Espionage Act of 1917, which 
requires all forms of news services 
to keep secret certain types of infor- 
mation until it has been officially 
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FENNO JACOBS FROM THREE LIONS 


SUGAR is one agricultural product in which U. S. consumption will need to be reduced. Sugar 
plantations in Hawaii, such as the one shown above, can no longer easily place their product on 


the American table. 


released by government sources. Also, 
the Army, the Navy, and the various 
government agencies undertook vari- 
ous censorship duties, while an Office 
of Censorship was established under 
a veteran newspaperman, Byron 
Price, to advise newspapers, maga- 
zines, and radio networks. 

So much confusion grew out of this 
multiple regulation that a censorship 
code has been issued to make clear 
just what kinds of information are 
not to be published. In general it 
includes news about location and 
movement of ships, troops, or planes, 
about fortifications, war production, 
weather, military damage, casualty 
lists, movements of the President, or 
military officials, or diplomatic mis- 
sions, or about moving of art treas- 
ures. 


The Office of Censorship suggests 
that much difficulty will be avoided 
if this simple question will be asked: 
“Is this information I would like to 
have if I were the enemy?” 


Sugar Shortage 


Since the United States gets 30 
per cent of its sugar from the Ha- 
waiian and Philippine Islands, many 
people have feared shortages and 
have engaged in “scare buying” and 
hoarding. Since December 7 such ill- 
advised action has increased rapidly 
in spite of government appeals, and 
last’ week in many stores sugar was 
“sold out.” 
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NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD holds its first meeting to formulate policies for dealing with 
labor disputes. Left to right (seated): Vice-Chairman George W. Taylor, Chairman William H. 
Davis, ard Frank P. Graham. Standing are: E. J. McMillan, Matthew Woll, Walter C. Teagle, 


A. W. Hawkes, Roger D. Lapham, George Meany, Thomas Kennedy, and R. J. Thomas. 


Speaking on this subject recently, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
told the nation that we face the pros- 
pect of reduced sugar stocks. He 
frankly admitted that there will not 
be quite enough sugar for normal 
consumption, and urged use of sub- 
stitutes, such as honey and corn 
syrup. Already industries which use 
sugar have been rationed, and it is 
quite possible that individual ra- 
tioning will be set up in order to stop 
hoarding. 


White House Press Agent 


Stephen T. Early is officially secre- 
tary to President Roosevelt, but he 
is “the kind of secretary whose sec- 
retaries have secretaries.” Actually 
he is press agent 
for the White 
House, and as such 
directs all public 
and press relations 
for the President. 

Every morning 
at 9:20 Early con- 
fers with the Pres- 
ident, learning the 
business of the day 
and the announce- 
ments which the 
President wishes to be released. Then 
at 10:30 Early holds a press confer- 
ence, with scores of newspapermen in 
attendance, where he interprets the 
President’s thoughts and actions to 
the nation. Early also assists at the 
President’s own press conferences. 


As background for his work, Early 
has had long years of experience as 
a crack newspaperman, both with the 
United Press and the Associated 
Press. He also has worked as pub- 
licity director for the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. He was ap- 
pointed to his present job when 
Roosevelt came into office in 1933, 
and since has brought about great 
improvements in White House press 
relations. He keeps a news ticker 
installed in his office, and is permitted 
to break in on the President any time 
he needs to secure immediate infor- 
mation. 





Stephen T. Early 
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eee Gandhi—moe-hahn’dahs gahn’- 
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Johore—joe-hor’ 

Kharkov—kar’koff’ 

Mozhaisk—moe-zhisk’—i as in ice 

Jawaharlal N ehru—yah-wah-hahr'lahl 
nay’roo 
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The Week Abroad 


The War Fronts 


Again last week the most cheerful 
news for the United Nations was be- 
ing written on the snow-covered 
steppes of eastern Europe, where the 
Russians maintained their pressure 
along the full length of the 1,750- 
mile front. In the neighborhood of 
Leningrad and at the southern in- 
dustrial city of Kharkov, the Germans 
clung to their bent lines tenaciously. 
But everywhere else they were forced 
to give ground. 

Their major setback took place in 
the central sector at the strategic 
town of Mozhaisk. There they fell 
back in hand-to-hand fighting with 
the Russians. This town—or what is 
left of it in charred ruins—lies on the 
main Smolensk-Moscow highway. Its 
capture by the Russians would add 
to the difficulties Hitler has already 
encountered in trying to establish a 
“winter line.” 

In Malaya, fresh reinforcements of 
Australian troops enabled the British 
defenders to slow down the speed of 
the Japanese offensive. But the rein- 
forcements were not sufficient to turn 
or even stay the enemy tide. Though 
their speed was reduced, the Japanese 
continued the advance and moved 
closer to the Strait of Johore, the 
narrow waterway that alone sepa- 
rates the Malayan mainland from 
Singapore. Singapore itself was the 
target of almost incessant Japanese 
raids, 


Defense Highway 


Without waiting for the Rio con- 
ference of American foreign ministers 
to complete their final work on hem- 
isphere war problems, the United 
States last week moved to bolster 
the defenses of Central America and 
the Panama Canal. To the five re- 
publics of Central America it allotted 
a total of $20,000,000 to enable them 
to complete the 3,200-mile highway 
that is to join our southern border 
with the Panama Canal. 

At present, supplies and reinforce- 
ments to the Canal and to Central 
America can be brought only by sea. 
And while there is little danger of 
these sea lanes being cut off by 
enemy raiders, the supply link with 
the United States would be doubly 
strengthened by an overland route. 

The Pan-American highway now 
extends in an unbroken stretch from 
Laredo, Texas, to a point about 80 


miles south of Mexico City. Under a 
separate agreement reached with the 
Mexican government some time ago, 
Mexico is now at work completing its 
part of the highway to the Guate- 
malan border. 


The largest share of the new $20,- 














The wild woman of Borneo 
RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


000,000 loan will go to Costa Rica, 
whose strained financial condition 
has prevented it from pushing its 
part of the highway project more 
rapidly. Another sizable piece will 
go to Nicaragua. 


Cabinet Under Fire 


Back in England after his epoch- 
making trip to the United States, 
Prime Minister Churchill is now 
faced with insistent demands from 
press and public for a_ thorough 
overhauling of his cabinet. Most of 
the attacks upon the government do 
not touch Churchill himself. His 
position remains secure. His Wash- 
ington achievements, resulting in the 
compact that unites 26 nations against 
the Axis, have been warmly wel- 
comed as the marks of bold, far- 
seeing statesmanship. 

Nevertheless, there is a growing 
sentiment throughout the British 
Isles that Churchill’s direction of the 
war has been hampered by some of 
his cabinet colleagues. It is charged 
that he should long since have 
purged the government of ministers 
held over from the days of Neville 
Chamberlain. These cabinet officers, 
it is asserted, are still too complacent 
over the entire war effort. In spite 
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THE STREETS OF SINGAPORE have become the target of Japanese bombs as the invaders draw 


Nearer to the strategic island at the base of the Malayan peninsula. 





of long experience with the war, it 
is said, they still fail to realize that 
half-measures and muddling will not 
assure the defeat of the Axis. 

More specifically, the British pub- 
lic is dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the war in the Far East and even 
with the conduct of the North Afri- 
can campaign. They want to know 
why it is that defenses in British 
Malaya proved so inadequate, why 
the Australian government has not 
been taken fully into London’s con- 
fidence, why the campaign in Libya 
has not been brought to a successful 
end sooner, in view of official claims 
at its start that General Rommel’s 
tank legions had been crushed, 


U Saw Case 


The colony of Burma is slated for 
a pivotal role in the Far Eastern 
struggle. The war cargoes which roll 
over the famed Burma Highway to 
sustain China’s resistance are un- 
loaded at the Burmese port of Ran- 
goon. British, Chinese, and Ameri- 
can volunteer forces are now as- 
sembled on Burma’s soil awaiting a 
signal to strike at the Japanese gar- 
risons in Thailand and Indo-China. 
If Burma should fall into Japanese 
hands, the Chinese would be hard 
put for supplies, and India itself 
might be menaced. 

It is for these reasons that the 
British took drastic action last week 
to forestall fifth-column activity in- 
side their Burma possession. Their 
most spectacular move was the ar- 
rest of Burma’s prime minister, U 
Saw. whose activities since the out- 
break of the Pacific war have aroused 
suspicion. 

Late last year, Premier U Saw 
made a trip to London to sound out 
British authorities on the possibility 
of obtaining dominion status for his 
country, which was separated from 
India in 1935. He was told that Brit- 
ain would be prepared to discuss the 
matter after the war. 

Dissatisfied with this reply, Pre- 
mier U Saw left the British capital 
in a huff and got in touch with Jap- 
anese agents. Whether he was pre- 
pared to lead a revolt against Brit- 
ain with Japanese assistance has not 
been revealed. But he has frequently 
professed his friendship for Japan, 
and there is reason to believe that he 
was prepared to cooperate with the 
Axis against the United Nations. 


Indian Leader 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, writes 
John Gunther, is an “Indian who be- 
came a westerner, an aristocrat who 
became a socialist, an individualist 
who became a great mass leader.” 
With the resignation of Mohandas 
Gandhi as head of the All-India Con- 
gress party (see page 1), he is prob- 
ably the most important native 
leader in India. 

Nehru was born in Allahabad in 
1889, the son of one of India’s most 
distinguished lawyers. When he was 
16, young Jawaharlal was taken to 
England to be educated. Like his 
father before him, he prepared for 
law. Then, after passing his bar ex- 
aminations and enjoying life in Lon- 
don for a time, he felt a “vague de- 
sire’ to enter politics. Shortly he 
returned to India to join the National 
Congress movement, which was then 
seeking dominion status but later 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


declared itself for complete inde- 
pendence. 
India’s failure to achieve inde- 


pendence after the World War sent 
Nehru through the country, making 
speeches, agitating against repressive 
taxes, entering forbidden territory in 
defiance of the British, periodically 
being sent to jail and released. In 
1929 Gandhi pushed him into the 
presidency ot the Congress. Since that 
time Nehru has been a_ powerful 
force in the organized movement for 
Indian independence. 

At the present time, Nehru is in- 
clined to go along with the British, 
feeling that differences between Eng- 
land and India do not compare in 
importance with the Axis threat to 
his country’s security. 








“Gentlemen, let's face the facts” 
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DEFENSE SPEED-UP 
(Concluded from page 7) 


resources for war that the world has 
ever seen. If the people keep them- 
selves informed about the effort and 
sustain it with thoughtful criticism, 
coupled with loyal and patient sup- 
port, the effort will result unquestion- 
ably in victory. 


REFERENCES: 


“Guns, Not Circuses,” by Stacy May. 
Atlantic Monthly, January 1942, pp. 
21-25. A forthright explanation of what 
our defense effort will mean to us. 

The entire issue of Survey Graphic 
for November 1941, “Manning the Ar- 
senal for Democracy,” is apropos. Par- 
ticularly note parts III and V. 

The New Republic for December 29, 
pp. 879 and 881; January 5, p. 13; and 
January 12, pp. 39 and 44, contains a 
variety of articles on the bottlenecks 
in production and suggestions for their 
remedy. 

Similar articles are to be found in 
The Nation for December 27, p. 659; 
January 10, p. 27; and January 17, p. 
55. 

“Quit Fooling and Go to Work,” by 
William S. Knudsen. Vital Speeches, 
December 15, 1941, pp. 137-139. A plea 
for a realistic approach to the pro- 
duction problem. 
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India Faces 
Axis Threat 


(Concluded from page 1) 


mains to be demonstrated that Ger- 
many is in a position to join Japan 
in a combined assault upon India. 

To point out its obstacles is not to 
deny that such a project may exist 
in the minds of Tokyo’s and Berlin’s 
military strategists. Nor is it to deny 
that the scheme may be hauled out 
at some future date when conditions 
are more promising. In fact, there 
are grounds for believing that long 
before the attack upon Pearl Harbor, 
Japanese and German officials gave 
considered attention to a plan that 
would utterly uproot British power 
in Asia and that would place German 
and Japanese troops in control of 
Britain’s Indian empire. 

No matter how this ambitious pro- 
gram develops, it is clear, in any case, 
that never before in modern history 
has India been so gravely menaced 
by aggression. The threat is so real 
that Indian political leaders must 
now make up their minds whether to 
cooperate with the British authorities 
in defense of their homeland or 
whether to play a passive role that 
would be of great help to Japan. 


Cooperation with Britain 


The first major move toward a 
policy of cooperation with Britain 
was taken several weeks ago by Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi when he stepped 
down from his position of leadership 
in the All-India Congress party. 
Gandhi, whom millions of Indians 
revere as a saint, is no friend of the 
Axis. Years before the British raised 
a hand against Nazi aggression, he 
was outspoken in his condemnation 
of Hitler. He is no less outspoken to- 
day in condemnation of Japanese at- 
tempts to reduce the peoples of Asia 
to thralled dependence upon Tokyo. 
But it has been a matter of lifelong 
conviction with him that force ought 
not to be met by force. 

It would be premature, however, 
to assume that Gandhi’s resignation 
automatically assures full and un- 
reserved cooperation between India 
and Great Britain. One obstacle has 
been removed. But many others re- 
main, all revolving around the ques- 
tion of India’s political future. Some 
Congress party leaders see the pres- 
ent as an opportunity in which to 
push their claims for dominion status. 
They would quickly deny any inten- 
tion to take advantage of Britain’s 
plight in order to further their na- 
tion’s political interests. They put 
their case on the grounds of simple 












logic. Britain, they will tell you, 
claims to be fighting not alone in 
self-defense but in defense also of 
the rights of all peoples to live freely 
without fear of aggression. How, then, 
they ask, can Britain in clear con- 
science bid for India’s support when 
it continues to deny to India those 
selfsame rights which it claims to be 
championing for others? 

Put this way, the case of the Con- 
gress party leaders seems quite clear, 
its logic unassailable. If it were as 
simple as that, there would be little 
to stand in the way of an immediate 
agreement that would throw the 
colony’s resources and its man power 
into the struggle against Japan. Un- 
fortunately, the problem is not that 
simple. To reduce it to such terms 
as are contained in the above argu- 
ment is to ignore a thousand and one 
complexities. It assumes that by the 
mere force of a declaration and an 
act of Parliament, Britain can assure 
democratic self-rule to a nation split 
into 45 races, more than 200 language 
groups, and warring religious fac- 
tions; and further sharply divided 
along political, economic, and caste 
lines. 


Hindus vs. Moslems 


The fact is, that the 400,000,000 
people of India are themselves by no 
means agreed upon their country’s 
political future. The All-India Con- 
gress party, the most active political 
force in the country, claims to speak 
not only for the 250,000,000 Hindus 
but also for millions of Moslems. 
The party has for years been in the 
forefront of the movement for Indian 
independence, completely divorced 
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New Delhi, the capital of India 
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The strategic location of India 


from Britain or loosely bound to it 
as a dominion in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

But the right of the Congress party 
to speak for India’s 90,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans is sharply disputed by 
the Moslem League. Its leader, Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, has repeatedly 
voiced his objections to an independ- 
ent India which would leave the 
majority Hindus in control of the 
government. 


Causes of Friction 


The Moslem League contends that 
in view of past friction between these 
two major religious groups the Mos- 
lems would be quickly reduced to a 
minority status. The ends of democ- 
racy and justice, it argues, would 
scarcely be served by placing 90,- 
000,000 people at the mercy of Hindu 
politicians. For that reason, the Mos- 
lem leaders propose that if India is 
to be freed of British rule, it should 
first be partitioned into two states. 

This is a solution, however, which 
the Congress party leaders regard 
as wholly unacceptable. To divide 
India, they say, would be to weaken 
its defenses and expose the entire 
land to attack. What is more, they 
add, the Moslem League, in demand- 
ing partition, is not truly representa- 
tive of Mohammedan opinion. Its 
membership is confined to a small 
group, a mere fraction of the 90,- 
000,000 Mohammedans. The Moslem 
League is quick to retort that by the 
same token, the All-India Congress 
party is hardly justified in presuming 
to speak for the 250,000,000 Hindus. 
After all, the Moslem leaders point 
out, the membership of the Congress 
embraces only 3,000.000 persons. 

So the argument runs back and 
forth. And it provides merely one 
illustration of the difficulties Britain 
must contend with in seeking a solu- 
tion that will satisfy all Indian fac- 
tions. In some Congress quarters, 
of course, it is charged that conserva- 
tive British politicians have long 
overemphasized these difficulties in 
order to delay the day of Indian 
independence. It is pointed out, for 
example, that the British have al- 
ways supported the many reaction- 
ary native Indian princes as a means 
of keeping India divided. These 
princes rule over the more than 500 
native states that are not a part of 
British India. In these states, the 
princes in many cases enjoy absolute, 
feudal authority. For the most part, 
they have opposed an independent 
status for their country out of fear 
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that they would be deprived of their 
power and wealth. 

On the other hand, the British 
point to a record in which the Indian 
public generally has been given pro- 
gressively a greater measure of self- 
rule. In the British provinces—which 
comprise the greater part of India’s 
population and territory—the gov- 
ernments are all chosen by popular 
ballot. In fact, in the last election, 
Congress party candidates won a 
majority in seven of the 11 provinces. 
Over 35,000,000 Indians were given 
the right to vote. If British rule has 
had its shortcomings, some British 
observers add, the same charge can 
be laid to the Hindu leaders. One of 
the worst problems plaguing India is 
the rigid caste system, which alone 
condemns 60,000,000 ‘‘untouchables” 
to a life of poverty and degradation. 
If the Hindu leaders are sincere in 
their desire to build a _ genuinely 
democratic state in India, the British 
ask, why have they not done more 
by way of removing the worst blights 
of the caste system? 

Now that the threat to India is 
unmistakably clear, it is possible that 
these conflicting issues will be re- 
solved by compromise. With the ex- 
ception of a few extremists who have 
despaired of India’s future in the 
British Commonwealth and of a few 
others whose personal political for- 
tunes might thrive by Britain’s de- 
feat in the Far East, most Indian 
political leaders are bitterly opposed 
to the Axis. They have not been be- 
guiled by Japanese propaganda. They 
are keenly alert to the fact that an 
Axis dominant in Europe and Asia 
would condemn India—perhaps for 
generations—to a colonial status in 
which even mention of self-rule 
might become a crime of high treason. 
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Defense Speed-up 


(Continued from page 1) 


Then, 
ordering of planes have kept chang- 
ing designs. They get the factories 
started producing a certain kind of 
plane and then decide that changes 
should be made. There have been 
so many changes that it has been im- 
possible to have mass production. 

Too few companies have been put 
to work building planes. Most of the 
orders have been given to 19 com- 
panies, while 60 others have sat idly 
by with their plants, workers, and 
tools unemployed. 

Automobile companies, until very 
lately, insisted upon using only part 
of their capacity to build airplanes. 
They insisted upon using the rest of 
it to produce automobiles. They 
wanted to maintain “business as 
usual.” 

Other weaknesses in the war pro- 
duction program, as reported by the 
Truman Committee, include: 

There was insufficient planning in 
the case of scarce but essential raw 
materials. For example, those who 
are responsible for the program did 
not see to it that we had on hand 
stocks of copper, rubber, tin, and 
aluminum. 

Very often purchasing agents paid 
too much for materials. There have 
been frequent cases of profiteering. 

There has been red tape all along 
the line—unnecessary delays. In the 
OPM, for example, there have been 
frequent conferences, some of them 
secret, but action has not been taken 
as a result of these conferences. The 
different agencies and divisions blame 
each other for delays. There has been 
much “passing the buck.’’ 

Several hundred businessmen are 
working for the government without 
salary or for the nominal salary of 
one dollar a year. Most of these men 
are officers in corporations and re- 
ceive their salaries from the com- 
panies which employ them. While 
not dishonest, they have often been 
inclined to give contracts to their 
own companies rather than to other 
companies which might have done 
the work better or more cheaply. 

The Truman Committee recom- 
mends, therefore, that all the officials 
engaged in war production work re- 
ceive salaries from the government 
and that none of them be allowed to 
receive salaries from private com- 
panies while they are doing this work. 

Labor is blamed for much of the 
delay in the war work. The com- 
mittee lists a large number of stop- 
pages of work which resulted from 
quarrels between workers and em- 
ployers. 

The Truman report is on the whole 
a severe indictment of the war effort 
to date. It indicates that there has 
been a great waste of time and effort 
and that this is a dangerous thing 
when the country is engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle. It is natural, 
therefore, that we should inquire 
anxiously whether the changes which 
have been made in the war produc- 
tion setup will insure greater effi- 
ciency. 

The appointment of Donald M. 
Nelson to direct war production is 
undoubtedly an important step. It is 
generally agreed that we have suf- 
fered in the past because there has 
not been a centralized head for the 
whole war effort; that there has been 
no man who had authority over all 
the production operations and who 
could be held responsible for what 





those responsible for the was done or for what was not done. 


It is almost impossible to imagine 
how difficult and complex a job it is 
to carry on the vast war program. 
We read that 60,000 planes and 45,- 
000 tanks and 8,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping are to be built in a year. But it 


= 


certain to be confusion and delay. 
That is what has been happening. 
Hence the demand that there be one 
centralized head for all the war work. 
That is the way things were done 
during the First World War. Bernard 
M. Baruch, head of the War Indus- 
tries Board, was practically a czar 
in carrying out the war program. 
President Roosevelt has created a 
similar setup to handle production 
during the present war. All the other 





PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DONALD NELSON faces a stupendous job as boss of production for the Victory Program. 


is hard to understand what such 
figures mean. The equipment and 
machinery are to be built in hundreds 
of factories. Thousands of kinds of 
material are to be used in their manu- 
facture. What a tremendous job it is 
to place all the orders for the build- 
ing of all these things; to decide how 
many are to be built at this factory, 
and how many at that! It is an even 
more complicated job to locate the 
raw materials and the parts that are 
to go into the building of these things; 
to buy them and have them shipped 
to the proper places. It is a tremen- 
dous job to supervise the work. 
Further difficulties are encountered 
when certain of the necessary ma- 


boards and agencies having to do 
with buying materials and sending 
them to the proper places, deciding 
which operations shall come first and 
where all the construction activities 
shall be carried on is in the hands 
of Mr. Nelson, the “Baruch of World 
War II.” 

Taking into account the changes 
which have been made in the policies 
of the government, it seems reason- 
able to hope that the war production 
work may be carried on more effi- 
ciently than it has been. Certainly 
there is no reason for the public to 
lose confidence. Much harm could 
be done if people generally became 
too impatient with the progress that 





CHRYSLER FROM OEM 


ONLY A BEGINNING has been made in the production of tanks, planes, and other weapons. There 
has been severe criticism of the faltering start made by our armaments program. 


terials are scarce. Someone must 
make decisions about where these 
scarce materials are to be used. They 
are to be given to certain of the 
factories and denied to others. Then 
there is the question of the price 
that is to be paid for the material. 

When decisions of that kind are 
made by several different boards, 
each acting independently, there is 





is being made, and if, as a result of 
their impatience, they engaged in 
constant criticism and insisted upon 
drastic changes in the war production 
machinery. 

The public should, of course, be 
watchful. People should obtain all 
the information they can about the 
way the war work is being carried on. 
They need all the facts they can get. 


They cannot obtain these facts by 
themselves. Hence, they should in- 
sist that Congress continue the work 
of investigation it has been doing. 
The Senate and the House are in- 
dependent bodies. They are equal in 
authority to the Executive depart- 
ment of the government. They, better 
than any other organizations, can 
maintain investigating committees to 
examine constantly into the way the 
executive branch is carrying on the 
war operations. 

But while it is necessary for the 
public to be watchful, everyone must 
have poise in a time like this. We 
must understand how difficult it is 
for a nation to turn quickly to ac- 
tivities which are involved in carry- 
ing on a war. We cannot expect 100 
per cent efficiency in such an under- 
taking. Every individual who has 
had any business experience knows 
that it is impossible to put a dozen 
men at a job and expect that all of 
them will do their work well. How 
much harder it is, then, to organize 
a whole nation for war, to put thou- 
sands of men into new administrative 
positions, and to place them in control 
of millions of workers engaged in the 
complex activity of making imple- 
ments of war. 

Inefficiency in preparation for war 
is not a new thing in American life. 
Terrible and costly blunders have 
been made during the early stages 
in all our wars. Anyone who is not 
aware of the tragic unreadiness and 
of the serious mistakes of the early 
days of our Civil War may be startled 
by reading the new book, Reveille in 
Washington, by Margaret Leech, or 
any other history of that period. 
There were blunders and scandals 
during the Spanish-American War, 
and we were so slow in producing 
necessary equipment during the First 
World War that our soldiers in France 
had to be supplied with guns and 
equipment by our allies. 

When confronted by a grave crisis, 
however, we have been able to get 
hold of the situation and to whip our- 
selves into unusual efficiency. That 
is what we must do now. 

One reason why we have always 
been slow in getting down to business 
when we entered a war has been that 
we have tolerated inefficiencies in 
times of peace. We have been big 
enough and rich enough so that we 
could do this without suffering dis- 
aster. We have not taken the trouble 
to maintain a high degree of efficiency 
in our city, and county, and state 
governments. We have been satisfied 
with halfway measures when we have 
combated disease, crime, and pov- 
erty. We have built a very great 
nation, and our achievements are 
such that we can be proud of them, 
but we have often been slipshod and 
not very determined or efficient in 
dealing with our big problems. We 
have been especially lax in creating 
an efficient administrative machinery. 

When people are lax in these mat- 
ters in ordinary times, it is hard for 
them to develop efficiency all along 
the line quickly when an emergency 
comes. When we have entered wars 
in the past, we have found ourselves 
unready to organize our great re- 
sources of man power and materials 
quickly and efficiently. We are hav- 
ing difficulties of that kind now. It 
appears, however, that we are profit- 
ing from our mistakes somewhat 
more rapidly now than we have done 
in past crises. Despite such weak- 
nesses as the Truman Committee has 
uncovered, we are engaged today in 
the mightiest martialing of national 


(Concluded on page 5) 
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Stimson Sees ary of 3.600.000 by End of 1942 
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THE AIR CORPS has a decisive role to play in modern warfare. 
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The war has demonstrated that 


weakness in the air is fatal to armed forces on the ground. 


UROPE and Asia know now that 
the Yanks are coming in num- 
bers which will at least equal those 
of the First World War. This fact 
was disclosed by Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson when he revealed 
the President’s plan for building up 
in this year a war Army of 3,600,000 
men. Before 1942 has run its course, 
Mr. Stimson intimated, American 
troops may be streaming across the 
ocean to carry the war to the enemy. 
This year the Armored Force will 
be doubled, the Army’s air combat 
units more than doubled, and the 
number of Infantry divisions in- 
creased from 27 to 59. By Decem- 
ber 1942, the United States will have 
under arms almost exactly as many 
soldiers as it had in November 1918. 
The Army will continue to expand 
in 1943. 

To obtain the troops needed for 
this program, the Selective Service 
System will draft about 1,900,000 new 
men this year. Over half of these will 
be men who have already been ex- 
amined and classified as 1-A. The 
rest will be provided by the registra- 
tion of February 16. 


The responsibility for training, 
equipping, and handling the huge 


war Army will rest primarily with 
the War Department General Staff. 
Chief of Staff and therefore rank- 
ing officer of the Army is General 
George C. Marshall who is assisted 
by three deputy chiefs of staff. 
The General Staff has five divisions, 
each headed by an assistant chief 
of staff. The Personnel Division 
(usually called G-1) assigns, pro- 
motes, pays, and transfers all officers 
and men. The Military Intelligence 
Division (G-2) collects and distrib- 
utes information useful to our forces, 
attends to codes and ciphers, and fer- 
rets out spies within the Army. The 
evolving of organization and train- 
ing plans is the work of the Opera- 
tions and Training Division (G-3). 
The duties of the Supply Division 
(G-4) are indicated by its name, and 
the War Plans Division (W.P.D.) 
prepares for the employment of the 
troops in the actual theater of war. 
The Army which the General Staff 
is creating is fundamentally the old 
American Army adapted to meet the 
needs of blitzkrieg days. Our Army 
has never believed that victory can be 
won by sitting tight behind forti- 
fied lines and letting the enemy wear 
himself out in pounding us. Ameri- 
can doctrine has always taught that 
wars are won by pounding the enemy. 
In applying this principle of at- 
tack, the Army of 1942 will show that 
it has digested the lessons taught 


by the foe. Before an attack begins, 
cavalry will feel out the enemy’s 
forces and test their strength. Obser- 
vation planes will fly along his front 
and see all that can be seen. Reports 
from these reconnaissance forces will 
enable the commander to pick a weak 
spot for his attack. The spot selected 
is then ‘“‘softened up” by bombing and 
artillery fire. Masses of tanks push 
through, speeding far behind the 
lines to strike at the very heart of re- 


The Army Air Forces play several 
important parts, so they have planes 
of several types. Observation planes 
photograph enemy positions and di- 
rect artillery fire. Pursuit planes pro- 
tect friendly aircraft and attack the 
planes of the enemy. Bombardment 


planes, the Lig guns of the air, act 
as extra-long-range artillery and 
drop tons of high explosives just 
where they will do the most good. 


Transport planes carry infantry of 
two kinds—the parachute troops who 
first seize the behind the 
enemy’s lines and the air infantry 
which is unloaded when it is safe for 
a plane to make 

Field Artillery is classified as light, 
medium, and heavy. Light artillery 
consists of 75-millimeter guns and 
howitzers and 105-mm. howitzers. 
Next come the 4.7-inch guns and the 
155-mm. howitzers. The heavy ar- 
tillery comprises 155-mm. guns, 8- 
inch howitzers, and 240-mm. howit- 


positions 


a landing. 


zers. (The howitzer is a cannon 
which fires at a high angie. It is 
especially suited to placing shells 


behind hills and other obstacles.) 

To support the troops who are en- 
gaged with the enemy, the Field Ar- 
tillery must be able to keep up with 
the Infantry, the Cavalry, and the 
tanks. Some of it is still horse drawn, 





u s ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


THE INFANTRY, the time-honored corps of foot-soldiers, remains the foundation upon which armies 


are built. 
soldiers of the First World War. 


sistance, and into the gap they have 
made pours the Infantry. After fin- 
ishing off the troops which are still 
holding out, the foot soldiers dig in 
to hold the ground against the 
enemy’s counterattack. 


To play an effective part in this 
team action, each of the arms—the 
combat branches of the Army—must 
be organized and equipped for its 
particular role. 


The Cavalry, which is usually the 
first to engage the enemy, needs both 
heavy fire-power and rapid move- 
ment. For this reason, the cavalry 
division has cannon and antitank 
guns and increases its speed by the 
use of armored cars, scout cars, 
trucks, and motorcycles. 


The horse cannot be dispensed with, 
however, for he can cross rough coun- 
try and get through woods which ve- 
hicles cannot possibly negotiate. 
Often horses are sped by truck to the 
end of the road in order to save as 
much time as possible. But the horse- 
man no longer shoots from the saddle 
or charges into battle with swinging 
saber. When he fights he does so 
dismounted, using the same weapons 
and tactics as the infantryman. 


Soldiers of today, however, need mechanical skill to a much greater extent than did 


but much is now carried in trucks, 
towed by trucks, or towed by tractors. 
The 75-mm. howitzer can go wher- 
ever a mule can go, for it is broken 
down into six loads and carried on 
pack animals. 


The Armored Force is the baby of 
the Second World War. It is a real 
infant Hercules, too,—the deadliest 


combination of speed and fire-power 7 
which the Army possesses. It is not 
a separate arm, but a composite of 
several arms. 

The basic unit of the Armored 
Force is the armored division, a min- 
iature mechanized army capable of 
carrying on an action with a mini- 
mum of help from other forces. It has 
planes for reconnaissance, tanks for 
striking, and Infantry, Field Artil- 
lery, and Engineers for following up 
the tanks. The combination makes 
it a fine spearhead for the attack. 

Powerful as it is, though, the Ar- 
mored Force has not made the In- 
fantry arm obsolete. When the bomb- 
ing planes and tanks have tempo- 
rarily disorganized the enemy, strong 
infantry forces must be rushed into 
the breach to overpower resistance 
with their close-quarter weapons. The 
fire from these weapons has been 
greatly increased of late. The new 
Garand semiautomatic rifle fires 
more than twice as fast as the old | 
Springfield. Furthermore, fully a 
quarter of the men in an infantry | 
division operate heavier weapons— 
machine guns, antitank guns, and 
high-angle mortars. 

Like the cavalry division and the © 
armored division, the infantry divi- 
sion includes troops of other branches 
—Field Artillery, Signal Corps, and 
Corps of Engineers. The motorized 
infantry division occupies a_ place 
halfway between the armored divi- 
sion and the standard infantry divi- 
sion, for it has light and medium tanks 
and all its men are carried in ve- 
hicles. It has, also, large numbers 
of the new antitank guns, 75-mm. 
howitzers on self-propelled mounts, 

Cavalry, Air Forces, Field Artil- 
lery, Armored Force, and Infantry are 
the arms which will, in the words of 
President Roosevelt, “carry the at- 
tack against the enemy.” They will 
be helped, of course, by the other 
branches of the Army. 

The Engineers will build their | 
roads, bridges, and fortifications. The 
Signal Corps will provide the com- 4 
munications without which they could 3 
not act together. The Quartermaster 
Corps will furnish food, clothing, and 
transportation. The Medical Depart- 
ment will set up hospitals and am- | 
bulance services. Guns and other 
weapons will come from the Ordnance 
Department, gas masks from _ the 
Chemical Warfare Service, and pay 
from the Finance Department. Back 
home, the Coast Artillery Corps will 
be guarding harbors and other “nerve 
centers” with long-range guns, anti- 7 
aircraft batteries, barrage balloons, 
and mines. 





ACME 


THE ARMORED FORCE, employing a variety of machines of which the tank is the outstanding 
example, gives an army swift and crushing penetrating power on the ground. 





